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No. 10. Vol. 1. Satrurpay, Fes. 3rp, 1844. Price One Penny. 
“ WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE and views on the subject; but we may differ as to the 
UNEMPLOYED ?” best means for carrying this important principle into 


TO Mra. PETER WATKIN. 


Dear Sir, and Brother.—\n addressing the following 
epistle to you, I feel great relief, from mental pain, in 
ascending from strictures on deeds of wéalthy folly, to 
the more elevated communion wi'h an honest, intelli- 
gent, working man;—one, who not only has the 
welfare of his fellow-creatures really at heart, but, who, 
also, has the honesty and firm moral to lay his 
plans of melioration undisguisedly before the public; 
and that, too, without the adoption of a fictious name. 


_ Sir, I feel, with you, the vast importance of the sub- 
ject you have so ably brought before the leading minds 
of the Potters’ Union. I feel, that the subject of the 
Unemployed “ must be discussed, and set at rest ;” and, 
feeling so, I take the liberty of laying before you and 
the public my views on this all-important matter. 


_ It has now become a subject of common understand- 
ing amongst all clisses of the British public, that the 
price of labour by and ever will be, under the present 
arrangements of society, regulated by the supply and 
the demand. If the supply be et har P ig amar 
be great, labour must increase in value and in price ; but 
if, on the contrary, the supply be large, and the demand 
be small, labour must decrease in value and in price: 
hence, to us as working Potters, the paramount impor- 
tance of a Well-digested, practical plan for the removal 
of the surplus labour, or the Unemployed Hands, from 
the Potting department of British manufacture. { 


It is not for me, to arfezate to myself the ability to lay 
down a plan for the adeption of our Union, on a matter 
so great as the one before us; but, as you modestly 
observe, “to elicit, from others, something really ad- 
vanfageous for the Unemployed,” and the Potters in 
general ! 

The principle of the plan suggested b —namel 
the locating of the Unemployed on the. iand, for anh. 
cultural purposes,—agrees entirely with my own feelings 


(Bate, Printer, Shelton. 








practicul operations; which difference of opinion, ] am 
convinerd, will never create a difference uf feeling in 
your intelligent mind.. 


You suggest, that each district “ procure a field, on 
rent, which the unemployed, in each district, might cul- 
tivate with the spade, ard by that means repay back, at 
a future day, the small pittance they might have received” 
frum the funds of the Union. 


With the principle of the whole of this, as I have be- 
fore stated, I heartily agree ; but I would suggest, that, 
instead of the Union renting land in England, they should 
purchase it in America; which, in my opinion, might be 
more easily and efficiently done, including the expenses 
of migration, than by renting the expensive soil of this 
island, if our brethren in the Union felt determined to 
carry this important scheme into practical execution. 


In England, the average rent of the most inferior land 
would be from £2 to £2 10s. per acre; in the Western 
States of the American Union you may rent the dest, as 
the Irishman said, for nothing ; that is, as the Americans 
say, you may “squat” upon it; or, in other words, take 
up your abode on any quantity of Government land you 
please, rent free, until a purchaser makes his appear- 
ance “to buy;” and even then you have the liberty to 
become the first bidder. In England, the average as- 
sessment of land would be upwards of 10s. per acre ; in 
America, nothing! In England, the average price of 
the most inferior land would be from £30 10 £60 per 
acre; in the Western States of America, the most su- 
perior may be purchased at sizty pence per acre! apd all 
Srechold ! ! p ~ 

These facts be corroborated by a small work, 
lately written by George Flower, entitled, ‘‘ The Errors 
of Emigrants ;”---a man rling character, and twenty 
years’ experience in the Western States of the Union ; 
one, too, who established the flourishing town of New 
Albion, raised the building ! who have risen with 
hundreds of others, who accompanied him from Old 
England, from a state of indigence to that of affluence, 
and perfect independence ; and who ie now living, and 
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enjoying the fruits of his labour, in a free country! In 
describing the appearance of one of the Western States, 
he says: 


“Of all the fair countries of America, perhaps there arenone so 
inviting as the beautiful prairies of Illinois. After passing a belt 
of woodland on the southern borders of the state, is a succession of 
beautiful prairies of every size and form. 

‘ After travelling from the Atlantic shore to the Wabash river, a 
thousand miles of gloomy forest, or running the length of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers, with a prospect ever bounded by impene- 
trable foliage, the enterance into one of those beautiful and light ex- 
panses of verdure is most enchanting. ‘The beautiful indented out- 
line of wood, and the undulating surface of the prairie, arrorp- 
ING INNUMEKABLE SITES FOR TASTEFUL DwWe'iLinos, the orna- 
mental clumps of full-grown oakes, scattered by the hand ofnature, 
so as to defy imitation of art, the bright verdure, rich herbage, 
AFPLORDING FOOD FOR INNUMERABLE FLUCKS AND HERDs, the 
beautiful flowers, the transparent atmosphere, the soft zephyrs 
wafted from the south in bland and rich volumes, all combine to 
impress the enchanted beholder with pleasing feelings, even to 


delusion.” * * ® p, 2]. 

Avgain. 

“The young repablicans born in the western hemisphere have a 
strong and innate loveofroving as the young wild duck when it first 


breaks its shell ! To talk to them of the value of land when they 
eee it sold with less ceremony and more speed than tape at an 
auction, is like talking of the value of a square yard of atmospheric 
air! Jf you should enjoin them to live on any particular spot, they 
would probably regard your injunction in the same light as they 
would the maladiction of the Tartar, who, as the bitterest curse on 
his enemy, wishes that ‘ He may live all his lifein one place like 
a Russian." * * * p, 23. 





Again 

“An European emigrant first coming into America changes his 
pounds sterling into dollars. This is a change for the better, for 
he gets many more dollars than he had pounds, and a dollar for 
many purposes in America goes quite as far as a pound sterling in 
England. 


“A Cow worth fifteen pounds in England, is worth fifteen dollars in 
Western America. A horse worth fifty pounds in England, is 
worth fifty dollars in (Western) America. Land in the Old States 
is worth about as many dollars as itis worth pounds in England. 


“In the Western States LAND Is MUCH CHEAPER, cloathing and 
labour dearer. Bread, meat, and fuel much cheaper. Taking it 
on the average, a dollar in America is worth as much as a pound 
sterling in England Let all who think ef emigrating as a last re- 
source to a failing fortune, come out intime, and not wait until they 
have lost their all. By gamblers it is reckoned a desperate chance 
to risk the last shilling 


“‘ What an imperitive duty rests upon the father of a family if 
he has thoughts of emigrating, to stop in time, whilst he has yet 
two thousand, one thousand, or five hundred pounds in his posses- 
sion ! How improvident is 118 conduct who flies to a new country, 
NOT POSSESSING THE POWKM OF LABOUR, with alarge family, and 
without a dollar ! More than senseless are 11s fruitless complaints 
that HE cannot find a comfortable living when he gets there. YET 
THERE ARB sucu ! 


“Those who have saved a thousand pounds for investment, will 
find when it is turned into dollars, qhat it will count four thou- 
sand, four hundred, and forty-four dollars; and for all the purposes 
of life will go as far as many pounds in England.” * ¢ p. 30 

Again and last. 

“Conversing with an intelligent German gentleman® on this 
subject,” (namely ; the establishment of a German community on 








* Professor Jaeger, of Princeton College, New Jersey. 





one of the prairies of Illinois,) he gave it as his decided opinion, 
that one or more capitalists might’ purchase a township of land, 
and Givg to each German family who ‘would settle thereon s:xtTv 
acres thereof, sosituated that they might form a village of their 
own, believing that the other portion of the tract would sufficient- 
ly advance in value to repay the capitalist for the donations to the 
resident families. I have no doubt of the feasibility of the plan, 
and pointed out to him a desirable situation in Illinois for that 
purpose. 

“If a plan of this sort were carried into effect, a direct opening, 
made in the heart of the country, would be afforded to multitudes 
of German emigrants. It would bea point to which they might 
come at once, and from which they might spread at their leasure, 
and be gradually introduced into the very country they desire, 
without being subject to the uncertainties, risks, expenses and dis- 
appointments, to which individual emigration is now continually 
liable.” * * p. 49. 

Such, Sir, are a few extracts from this hizhly inte- 
resting and valuab’e work ; from the last of which, I 
would de duce the following plan ; and believe me, when 
I say, that | give it merely as a suggestion ; and that I 
am actuated by no other feeling than that of rendering 
a!l the assistance in my power, to the unemployed Ope- 
ratives of the Staffordshire Potteries, for whom I feel the 
deepest sympathy. 

In the first place, I would state, that the average price 
of land in the Western States of America is about » 
dollar and a quarter per acre, about five shillings English 
money ; and the money about £3 15s. per head 
for adults, and half-price for children under fourteen 
years of age. 

The least amount of Government land to be purchased 
in America, is forty acres. The land is divided into 
acres, sections, and townships. A township contains 
23,040 acres ; half of which may be said, in round num- 
bers, to contain 12,000 acres. The half of a township, 
at a dollar and a quarter per acre, would amount to about 
£3,000. The passage money for one hundred families, 
of five in each family, comprising three adults and two 
under age, would be £1,500; which sum, added to the 
£3,000 for land, would make a total of £4,500. 


Now, it is my suggestion, that, as there are seven 
thousand Operative Potters in these districts, and not 
more than six hundred out of employment, a Joint Stock 
Emigration Company, of five thousand shares, at ONE 
POUND per share, be established, to be paid by instal- 
ments of ONE SHILLING per week, for twenty weeks, 
which would realize thr sum of five ¢ 
sterling. This sum would purchase the one-half of a 
township, or 12,000 acres of land; and clear the migrat- 
ing expenses of one hundred families, of five in each 
family, three adults and two under age. 

This, it will be perceived, will take up, at the very least, 
one half of the Unemployed Labour in the Potteries, and 
leave those who remain in a better position fo demand a 
reasonable price for their labour. 
one hundred families, the company might GrvE twenty 
acres, making in the whole ‘I'wo thousand acres, and yet 
have remaining, for the further use of the company, the 
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enormous quantity of TEN THOUSAND acRES ; which 
would beso far increased in value, by the commenceweut of 
this NEW Town, that the two-thousand-acre gift, and the 
whole of the ou'lay for emigration, may be looked on as 
merely the investment of a little of the company’s capital at 
a large rate of interest ; and which rate of interest must con- 
tinue to increase with the increase of population on the com- 
pany’s land. It will, also, be found, from the calculation 
made, that there would be £500 over and above 
the required funds. This might be devoted for stock ; 
and presented, GRATUITOUSLY, to the first settlers, 
to give them a start in the new World! WHAT A 
FIELD FOR THE UNEMPLOYED IS HERE !!! 


If we make a similar calculation, on this enlarged 
scale, relative to the rental, alone, of two thousands acres 
of indifferent soil in England (not the purchase of 
twelve thousands acres of rich, unexhausted soil in Western 
America !) we find, at £2 per acre, it would amount to 
the tremendous rental of £1000; to which might be 
added about 10s. per acre assessment, making in the 
whole £5000 annual expenditure; and this, too, on the 
most moderate calculation. 


Here, Sir, is a contrast between the labouring 
facilities of the two countries; from which, I think, it 
must be granted, by every unprejudiced mind, that the 


Western States of the American Union offers the . 


greatest advantages for unemployed, manual labour. 
But here, again, let me observe that the plan, here laid 
down, is merely a suggestion for the reflection of “ the 
leading minds” of the Potters’ Union;—a suggestion 
thrown out by one, who feels deeply the sufferings ard 
dependence of his class, and who would do all that iu his 
power lie, to place that class in a happy, moral, and 
independent positior. 


When we reflect, Sir, on the limited sphere, for 
social exertions, in which the working population of 
this country are placed ; and the dreary prospect, under 
the most favourable circumstances, which Old England 
presents to them, is it to be wondered at, that, for the 
last ten years, the average number of Emigrants from 
England and Wales have amounted to the tremendous 
quantity of 43,000 per annum? No! and so long as 
the manufacturing po:tion of this nation have to work 
12, 14, or 16, hours per day in a heated and confined 
atmosphere, amid whirling dustand rattling engines ; so 
long as they feel thems¢ives wasting away, frow exces- 
sive toil and poisonous work shops ; so long as they see 
infancy in tags, youths in decripitude, manhood in 
graves, with the ever present prospect, hauuting the 
imagination like sowe frightful dream, of blighted hopes, 
broken hearts, and parish shells, they will fly,—fly to 
the beautiful prairies of the Far West ;—to the freedom 
of nature, and the most libera! institutions of present 
nan ;—to the untaxed plains, rivers, and lakes of a free 
country ; they will abandao the loom for the spade; the 
factory for the farm ; they will leave, with bouncing 
hearts, this great, unwie'd!y “ Work sh»p of the 











World ;°this slaughter house of human lives; with 
its steam, smoke, cinders, and) wh: els; and persue an 
unfettered life of ease, health, happiness. and conte: t 
amidst the varied seenes of nature, and the handiworks 


of God! 


Sir. I speak warmly ;—I feel warmly ;—I feel that 
the plan, I bave herrin suggested, is practicable /that 
it is in the power of the Operative Potters of Stafford. 
shire to place then.selves and families beyond the fear 
of want! Yea, to raise themselves in the scale «f social 
enjoyment far above the level of the Middle Class of this 
country, and to secure to their chi'dren, for generations 
yet to come, all that morality and domestic comfoit 


| mav demand ; and the whole of this might be done 


without the sacrifice of a single shilling /— with nuthing 
but well-directed energy and such moderate means as 
are now at the disposal of every working Potter, in the 
district ! 


Here, then, is a plan, or, I would say, a few suyges- 
tions, for the removal of the surplus ‘abour, or the 
Unemployed Hands, out of the “ Crockery Marker,” 
which would conserve the funds of the Union, leave 
those who remain in a position to demand what they 
please for their labour, and secure to the shareholders a 
profitable return for the money invested, from the in- 
creased value of the remaining ten thousand acres of 
undispused land! What a prospect does this open to 
the Operatives of the Staffordshire Potteries !__yea to 
the whole working population of these realms? Let 
them reflect that, twenty years ago, where New Albion 
now stands, there was not a building to he seen for 
many miles round ; and that new, from the efforts of 
one man and a few impoverishe!, English families, is 
to be seen a flourishing Town of several thousands of 
inhabitants ; all enjoying the fruits of their labour in 
plenty and peace. And, let me ask, if it is in the power 
of one man and a few families to accomplish all this, 
what might we not reasonably expect from Sever 
THovsanp Mew and hundreds of families/? I leave 
the question for the leading minds of the Potters’ Union 
and of all other trades to answer. May they do so 
speedily !! 

MENTOR. 





“To the Editor of the ‘‘ Potters’ Ezaminer.”’ 


Srr,—Believing as I do that the Examiner is freely 
opened to expose every abuse, whether relating to ma- 
nufacturers or workmen, I take the liberty of addressing 
these few lines to you. I feel it my duty to expose all 
abuses which are practised amongst our branch, let those 
abuses be practised by Firemen, Dippers, Saggar- 
makers, Placers, or Kilnmen. Every operative oven- 
man is fully aware, that our branch is divided as above 
stated, and, for. the sake of order, I intend to remark 
upon them one by one. 
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I will first notice the abuses practised by the Butties, 
or Firemen. There is an abuse practised by this set of 
men, which I consider to be most dreadful. The Butties 
take the work of the Masters, either at so much a score, 
or at somtich an oven, and then they have to hire so many 
men, Placers, to do so many ovens a week. Now these 
Firemen are*guilty of imposing on their men. But I 
cannot say traly whether this is owing to their not hav- 
ing a fair price for their work, or from a greedy disposi- 
tion of gain, that they act thus. I am led to thmk the 
latter is generally the case. These men have so much 
allowed, by the Master, for themselves, and so much for 
each placer. Now some of these parties are not content 
with their own wages, but they are guilty of robbing the 
placers of theirs. Robbing, I say, and I will not eat 
my words. What else can it be called, when the Butties 
are giving the Placers a shilling a week less than them 
master allows ; and, in certain cases, they take from the 
as much as sixpence a day. In one case such conduct as 
this was not long hidden from the employer ; he therefore 
discharged the party, not as honest men of course. Now, 
Sir, such a line of conduct, as this, appears very unbecom- 
ing of any man, and especially union men. These men, 
I understand, who practised these abuses, have taken an 
active part in forming the present uuion. Verily these 
are good union men ! What do you thing of such men 
as these ! I will leave you to judge! 


There are other Butties who have also a nice way of 
doing business, which would make a man hang 
down his head, and blush. The abuses, practised by this 
party ought to be exposed. These Butties are hired on 
what is called the suspension act I suppose, for they hire 
the Placers on this act! Now, Sir, I guess you will be 
wondering what is meant by this suspension act. Why, it 
is to find the Placers what work they please. They must 
work all the week if the Placers work only half a week. 
These Butties, when the work is slack, do not share the 
work with the Placers. No! they must have their wages 
whether the Placers have any or not. I do not mean to 
say, that they do not Pay the Placers for the day they 
work, but I do say the Piacers are prevented from doing 
their share of work, for the Butties will do all the best 
work when the Placers are at pl: y, and then, when they 
have done as much as they can, the Placers may come to 
work : it may be for a day or twoa week. This is notall 
that they are guilty of ; for when the work is slack they 
take the sitting-up which belongs to the Placers, and sit 
up themselves; and it sometimes happens, that there are 
two ovens fired in one night, and eventhen they sit up 
with them both, having two ladsto do the work, while 
they are walking round the oven looking on. Now, Sir, 
the genéral sum paid for sitting up is 4s, an oven, one for 
the lad, and three for the Placer, so that the Butty who 
sits up with two ovens after giving a shilling to each lad 
pockets the remaining six himself. Another thing which 
this party is guilty of, is when work is brisk, they have a 
genteel way of doing dirty tricks, namely, of getting lads 
to draw in men’s places, and they send the men to Piace- 





ing, ond again pockets the extra money; and if the 
Placers should happen to speak about such unfair pro- 
ceedings, the Butties will immediately tellthem, that, if 
they do not like it, they may go about their business. 
What a specimen of even handed justice is this! There 
are others who are guilty of getting lads to draw in 
men’s places, for the purpose of getting more money then 
their employers have hired them for. This is bad! 
very bad !! There are certain kiln-men who have each 
of them a lad allowed by the master. Now these men 
are guilty of getting lads to work at sixpence, or a shil- 
ling, less then the master pays for them, and pocket 
the rest unknown to their employers. There are also 
certain Saggar-makers who have big lads to work with 
them. But when it happens that the work is slack, 


they send the lads off and do the work themselves. . 


Such things, Sir, aught not to be, it is unchristian-like! 
What as been said of the former might be said of the 
Dippers. There is a'so, an abuse practised by the pla- 
cers themselves ; namely, that of doing extra work, if 
one of their number should happen to be ill, those that 
are left will do the extra work amongst them selves for 
the sake of the money, while, at the same time, there 
are plenty of unemployed oven men who are connected 
with the union, in want of work, and the parties know 
this, too. Now, Sir, I hope the time is not far distant 
when every man shall know, and do, his duty, and then 
the practige, stated above, will be no more! What can 
prove the necessity of a union more than this. I do 
hope that every oven man unconnected with the union 
will join it and prove a lover of his trade. 

I am yours, Mr. Editor, 

AN OPERATIVE OVEN MAN. 


Hanley, Jan. 27th, 1844. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE. 
MEN OF BURSLEM !! 

On Monday evening, February 5th, 1844, a general 
Meeting of ali the branches of Operative Potters will 
take place at the Lodge Room Swan Inn, Burslem ; where 
and when every lover of his trade is expected tu be in 
attendance. 

Chair to be taken at Six o’Clock. 
ADMISSION FREE ! 
By order of the United Branches 
OF OPERATIVE POTTERS. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received, A. Lonctox, Union Printer; A. P. Few- 
ton, and J. H. Haney. 

X Shal’ have insertion in our mext ; but we hope he will 
endeavour to pay the postage of his next communication. 

The Patriot postponed again. 

Our WELCOME friend Ser, came 
insertion this week, but he Fi’ able certa 
place in our nezt. 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE FLAT PRESSERS 
SOCIETY. 

On Monday, Feb. 12, 1844, the NINTH ANNI- 
VERSARY of the United Branch of Flat Pressers, wiil 
be held at thegNew Market Tavern, Tontine Street, 
Hanley; when and where every member of tle 
Society is respectfully requested to attend. 


DINNER ON THE TABLE AT SIX oCLOCK. 
PRECISELY. 


TICKETS ONE SHILLING AND S8IX-PENCE EACH; 10 


BE HAD AT THE DIFFERENT LODGES THROUGH 
THE DISTRICT. 


THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, | 
And Workman's Advocate. 
Fesavary 3ap, 1844. 


The work goes bravely on! Sprited mertings ccn- 
tinue to be held in the different townships of these dis- 
tricts. Committees are formed ; members enrolled, 
and the best spirit prevails. Noadjustment of differences 
has yet taken place between Mr. Mason an: his much- 
injured men ; but the latter, we are hgppy to say, con. 
tinue to disp'ay the same hearty devotedness in the great 
fight of right against might as thet have heretofore 
done. They are truly men of Union principles, and 
worthy the imitation, and support, of every working 
Potter ! Let them continue in the same straight-forward, 
unflinching course and victo:y must ve the consequence. 
Mr. Mason is notin a position to remain long in the 
hazardous circums'ances he now occupies. The ‘* Ma- 
chine" is stoping !!_the woodework is rotting ; the 
wheels are rusting ; and all from the want of use. Let 
him reflect in time ; or, perchance, i¢ will drop irreme- 
diably to pieces ! Kilns were not built to be drawn by “picks” 
and crowbars ; neither where ‘ shord-heaps ” intended 
as the only markets for Patent Iron-Stone China Ware. 
Alas! for the respectability of our trade, if “ shords” 





-] must become the shelves for our Ornaments, and Diggers 


and Delvers the drawers of our kilns. Let Mr. Mason re- 
fect in time: or, we again repeat. the “* Machine” 
may drop irremediably to pieces. 


What should pre: ude thy Union, if they felt inclined 
(and Mr, Mason knows not what their feelings may be) 
from sending to the rich soil and free instituti..ns of Wes- 
tern America those few noble families over whom he has 
so long tyranniged ; and placing upen his unoccupied 
Works the inscription, NEVER TU BE OPENED 
AGAIN BUT BY BETTER MEN!!? The power is 
i the hands of the Union, and they feel it. Cain had 


(Bis brand-mark, and had to wander over the world, 


Labour's Cains may have thé@eame, without, perhaps, 
the fortune of meeting with the Land of Nod. Let them 
reflect in time ! 





HOW ARE THE RIGHTS OF LABOUR TO BE 
SECURED? 
Mr. Editor, 


S1r,—Having in my two last letters, compared 
capital with labour, and pointed out what | consider: d 
to be the rights of labour, so far a» the necessaries on) 
comforts of life are concerned, 1 now proveed to shew 
how, or by what means, those rights are to be o! tained. 
Without, at least, attempting to do this, the subject will 
appear incomplete. I feel this part of the work to be 
no very easy one; yet, I must try todo what | can, 
and leave the rest to more efficent guides. But in doing 
-o more than the giving of my opiuions and advice on 
these subjects, I may uot only displease some that rank 
Ligher in soeiety than myself, but, also, many of my 
own class. Nevertheless, if it be my duty to wrte on 
public subjects, and matters connected with the general 
arr:ngements of society, neither the frowns, vor the 
smiles, of wen ought to influence me, either by driving, 
or drawing me, from the performance of that g:eat + uty 
| owe to man, and for the doing. or none doing, of 
which I hold myself to be respousible to God alone ! 


The wrongs, the calamities, the oppressions, and 
the distresses of the working classes are matters which 
have not beet overlooked altogether, although such 
has been too much the case, yet there has bern, and 
still are, those, who both look at, and are anxious 
to do, something for the removal of these evil>. 
Many plans have been divised, and many s) stems 
yropounded, by men of no very small siutelir ctual 
powers. Some have studied politics, and bave pried into 
the measures and arrangements of Governmeut; anc 
the corruptions and peputs they have met with there, 
have, in their oniniou, been the cause, and main 
source, of the people’s wrongs. And the com lusion 
which they have come to, has been, that nothing 
less than a thoro Reform would ever be able w 
secure to the people their just rights; and they have, 
therefore, laboured hard, and spared neither money 
ner pains to effeet these desirable changes. Many 
flattering hopes and fine promises hase been held gut 
to the working classes, during the strugules and 
conflicts ovcasioned by the contending parties about 
these changes, as to what would be the advantages 
they would derive from such-and-such change». But, 
alas! where are they? or, what better ave we, the 
working elasses, for them all? Perhaps there never 
was a time, when the working classes were more 
poverty-stricken, and more toil-worn, and oppressed 
than at the present time; and it is vain for us to 
think of ever deriving any very great and la-ting 
good from any such quarters, at last it ix my opiuion 
that we shail not. If the workify casees be never 
to realize what constitutes the just rights of their 
Jabour, until they derive them from the 
hands of the capitalists, they may labour till they 
are as old as Methusclam, and become as grey as 
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badgers :_-Nay, not even then, for they will have to 
quit the world without even enjoying the rights of 
their industry. If the rights of labour must ever be 
obtained for, and secured to, the labouring classes, 
they must come at them by other means. Individual 
and united efforts must be put forth. The working 
classes must begin both to think, and to act, rightly. 
We must not dream of Governments, or political 
movements and changes, ever doing for us, as labour- 
ing people, all that is needful to be done. If we do, 
we shall find ourselves awgfully deceived. It is sight 
that we should ¢ry to improve our Government, ani 
if possible to get them to rule and govern the affairs 
of the Nation, so as to benefit ali classes. But then, 
we must not leave them all the work to do. We have 
a power and an influence within ourselves which 
they do not possess, so as to reuder us immediate 
service to ourselves. This power and influence only 
wants uniting, or concentrating, and being made to 
ear in a proper mann:r, on the right object, and 
then mighty works will be wrought ;---works of a 
character that will soow tell a pleasant and a joyful 
tale, in the condiiions of the working classes. They 
will draw the rights of labour to their rightfnl own- 
e's; and the Jndustrious man shall rejoice his heart 
with the fruits of his labour, while the indolent and 
the foolish will suffer want. 


Again, notwithstanding that labour is the founda- 
tion, and source, of all capi‘a'; yet capital has the 
advantage over labour. Owing to the loose and dis- 
organized state of the labouring classes, capital exerts 
a controling influence over labour; and has, at its 
command, nearly the whole of the labour market; 
so that the Producers of All Wealth are oppressed, 
avd impoverished, by the few who hold in their 
possession, that which labour has produced. Nor 
will it ever be otherwise; so long as the working 
class remain dead to, and ignorant of, their real 
interest to be found in the value of their labour. 
And it is too commonly the case with the working 
men, that they indulge no other idea, than that they 
are erea'ed, und designed, solely for the purpose of 
working both long .md hard. for the benefit of those 
they call their superiors; and that i: is their duty to 
receive with thaakfulness the small pittance as it 
drops from the hand of the oppressor. Men must 
either get sid of all such er:onious notions and 


slave-like feelings, or there is ltile hope’ of their ‘ 


ever becoming the enjoyers of the rights of labour. 


Again; working men are generally too selfish, and 
practige too much oral tyranny over each other on 
the one hand, and on the other too thoughtless and 
improvident with what little they have, even to do 
much general good, or of working out their own 
freedom from oppression and slavery. It is true that 
a great many difficulties, naturally, present them- 
selves, while we even contemplate the working classes 








emancipation from their present degradation, and 
their being put in the possession ot the rights of 
labour. But there is no difficu'ty, perhaps, half so 
hard to overcome, as those that exist in workpeople 
themselves. Only let us get rid of selfishness, 
narrow-mindeda ss, and hard-heartedness from among 
ourselves, and then we shall surmount all the rest 
with com, arative ease! 


I have made a long preamble; but I think that 
the rewarks and observations will be found to be 
both necessary and suitable to the subject proposed, 
which we must now proceed to lay before you, i. ¢. 
How are the rights of labour to be obtained, and 
secured ! 


In the first place, then, I would suggest, that 
such improvements be made in the Constitution of 
the Potters’ Union, as shall lay the foundation for 
pregressive and real benefit. Without Union the 
working classes will always be imposed upon by 
designing capitalists. While we have been disunited, 
we have been gradually going down, and shall con- 
tinue to do so, if some proper, and desifive steps 
are not tuken to prevent it. 


2nd. The Union should aim at cultivating men’s 
minds, but especially the juvenile part, so as to lead 
them to understand what are the rights of labour, 
and what are the several duties which naturally devolve 
upon them individually, as members of society. By 
doing this, perhaps we should very much diminish the 
number of the third class of labourers alluded to by 
Peter Watkin, in the last week’s Examiner. 


3rd. Another object at which the Union should 
aim, in order to secure the rights of labour, is the 
preventing, as much as possible, children from begin- 
ing to work at such an early age as is too commonly 
the case. These are the Machines which are made to 
supercede Manual labour. I cannot enlarge on this 
point; but take the hint, and examine it carefully. 


4th. The next step to be taken to secure the 
rights of labour, is to shorten the hours of labour. 
By so doing more hands would have to be employed, 
and a better chance would thereby be afforded for 
obtaining a fair remuneration for labour. 


Sth. J very much admire, the plan proposed by 
Peter Watkin, so far as I can see into its nature. !t 
will require caution, honesty and firmness it is true, 
to carry it out to advantage. 


6th. And lastly; Something is wanting, and must 
be done, if the rights of labour must be secured. 
There must be a foun lation laid, on which men can 
build their hopes for a future day, or the decline of 
» oi so that, when they afrive to a certain age, or 
their constitutions begin to give way, they may have 
something better to depend upon than the Bastile. [ 
cannot go into this point fully now, but if any expla- 
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nation to any one, or all, of these suggestions, be 
wished for, 1 shall freely give them to the best of my 
medium of the Examiner. ! ! 
I am yours, very Respectfully, 
Aazon WeEpDowoov. 
Burslem, Jan. 29th, 1844. 





EMIGRATION..--Letren No. 1V. 


The following is from the pen of Mr. Filcher, an 
highly intelligent Potter, who left this neighbourhood 
about ten years ago; and located himself at Narvoo 
Hancock County, Illinois. It contains much valuable 
information, and will be read with great interest by 
every Working Potter.---Ep. 


Narvoo, April 16th, 1843. 


Dear Sir,---I have just received the letter from 
you, addressed to me last September, in which is asked 
a serics of questions, which I will endeavour (o answer 


to the best of my ability. 


You first ask my opinion of the climate of the state 
of Illinois. Indianu, Ohio, or Kentucky. In Kentuchy the 
climate ts extremely hot, and is, by no means, advisable 
for an English Man to settle in, as the lands are low, 
and swampy; Indiana is also a very unhealthy state, 
the lands are low, and very little good water can be 
found in the state. These are Timber-countries, and 
if you were to setile in them you would not be able to 
cut down the timber, and clear the land, so as to 
have a good farm in a number of years. I have this 
day been conversing with a neighbour of mine, who has 
traveled through almost all of the states in the Union. He 
tsa man possessing a good knowledge of men and 
things, and is a good Farmer, and he informs me, 
that Warren County, in the state of Ulinois, or Adam's 
County, in the same state, are the most fertile and 
healthy counties he is acquainted with; and were 
it not for certain circumstances, he should settle in 
Warren County. A person settling in Adam's Count 
should be sure to go back from the Missisippi, as the 
Missisippi Bottoms are gen unhealthy ; the reason 
ts as follows ; in the Missisipp: river there are a many 
Islands ; and in the spring of the year, when the snow 
and ice, which is in the North, begins to melt it causes 
the river to rise, so as to ,overflow a many of the 
Islands in the course of a month; the river falls again, 
and leaves the low plaves in the Islands full of stag- 
nant water until the fall-rains come, which again raises 
the river to the overflowing of some of the Islands. 
These Islands being covered with trees, there is a great 
quantity of putrified vegitable matter and stagnant 
water, which flows down the river and wmpregnates the 
air with a variety of disorders; and this is one great 
SP Saat ae: eee so sickly in the 
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With respect to the temperature of the Atmosphere 
in Summer, it is considerably hotter then in England. 
In the night there are heavy dews; and it is not con- 
sidered healthy to be exposed to the air before Sun-rise 
in the morning, nor after Sun-set in the evening. In 
Winter it is considerably colder than England; but we 
have none of that wet, damp, foggy weather that you 
have in England Asthmas here are litile known. In 
the Winter it is generally a steady frost. This Winter 
the Missisippi, which is more than a Mile across, has 
been ly 9 over five months, so that teams could cross 
on the ice all the time; but this Winter has been the 
most severe one that has been known for many years. 


With respect to the dipresion in the monitary system 
of this country, I would just remark, that the amownt 
of real specie in this country is almost as much as «t 
has been for a many years past. But during the time 
that the United States’ Bank was in vouge the Pro- 
prietors of that Bank issued a great amount of Paper 
Money, more than they had of real capital; many 
followed the example, and Banks soon became very nu- 
merous, and money plentiful. This produced good 
times, and increased the value of property; but the 
Proprietors of Banks became so notorious in the issi:- 
ing of Paper Money, as to create a suspicion, in the 
minds of the people; demands were then made upon 
the Bank, which they could not meet; and the Banke 
went down. This property, which had been purchased 
when times were good, and money in plenty, ate re- 
duced in value, and those who had it in their possessivn 
suffered in consequence; and many of the Merchants 
became Bankrupts. Since I have &. tn this country 
Sour Banks have gone down in this state. 

With respect to five or siz individuals, such as you 
describe, coming tw this country, it is my opinion, that 
tt would be a good speculation, and you would meet 
with great encouragement. I know of nither clay, nor 
coals, in this immediate neighbourhood.™ But at Cen- 
terville, in Knox County, joining to Warren County, 
there is clay that makes Tobacco-pipes, and plenty of 
coals on the spot. Knox County is as healthfull as 
Warren County, but the land is not considered so 
Sertile. 

If you come at all, I would not advise you tv leave 
your family, as I feel confident that you would do 
well / 

With respect to what you should bring with you, 

t you have named would do very well. Remnants 
of calico and good s+cond hand clothes are good piv- 
perty here, and pay no duty on importation. If you 
could bring away some good seconds earthenware 
with your goods, you would do well: such as 
Twiflers; seven-inch Muffins; 24 Bowls; 12 and 24 
Jugs; and 24 Mugs; these things fetch a high price, 
in this country, and sell well. Do not stay in any 
large town, except you,could get a situation to suit 
you, as your goods will not fetch so much as they 
will in small towns and in the country. 
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With respect to your being able to obtain employ- 
ment, that would suit you, I believe you would, if 
you needed it. 

With respect to the quantity, or quality, of land 
you should purchase, you will know best when you 
have been here awhile. There are plenty of chances 
to purchase land, either improved, or unimproved. 
almost any time! I believe I have now answered 
your queries to the best of my judgment; and I 
would in conclusion. beg to subscribe myself, 


Yours in the Bonds of Friendship, 
THOMAS J. FILCHER. 


Direct for me, at Narvoo, Hancock County, 
lilinois, N. A. 





PROGRESS OF TRADE REFORM. 
FENTON. 


An avimated and orderly meeting of all the branches | 
of Operative Potters took place on Tuesday Evening. 


January 25th, at the Angel Inn, Fenton ; when the same 
spirited resolutions, past at Longton, Tunstall and Stoke, 
were unanimously agreed to. The meeting was presi- 
ded ever by the same intelligent Potter that so ably filled 
the chair in the Longton District ; and the best feeling 
and order prevailed. Several annimated addresses were 
delivered, which were heartily responded to by the au- 
dience. Towards the close of the procedings a commit- 
tee was appointed to carry out thespirit of the resolu- 
tions; which, we have no doubt, will be ably, and 
efficiently done. The me: ting was a crowded one ; and 
amongst the animated faces present, we recognised the 
honest determined featares of Mr. Mason’s ‘Turn-outs, 
whose sterling hearts do honour to our cause. Several 
rounds of applause were given inthe course of the pro- 
c: edings ; and the meeting separated in a highly grati- 
fied and orderly manner ! 
HANLEY. 
According to announcement in last week's paper, 
a public meeting of all the branches of Operative Potte:s 
onday Evening Jast, at the George and 
~ Similar resolutiens to those 
ously ag: te, and some 












, culty, than 
former meetings have been 
heid. Let us hope that this feature in the Hanley dis- 
trict, Was a mere matter of accident, and not of princi- 
ple. The meeting was numerously attended, and at the 
close of the business, ted in an orderly manner. 
The appointed committee holds its meetings every Wed- 
nesday Evening, at Mr. James Tuattler’s, Piccadilly, 
>helton, where all unorganized Potters may receive the 
requisite instructions for joining the Union. 


REMOVAL OF THE 
BKAMEME RE: OFRL CH, 
PRINTING, BOOKBINDING, & STATIONERY 


ESTABLISHMENT. 





E. BATE, 


Begs to return his sincere thanks, to his Friends, and the Public 
generally, for past favours, and to inform them, that he has remoy- 
ed his Establishment from Tontine Street, Hanley, to 


PICCADILLY, SHELTON, 


(OPPOSITE THE KING'S HEAD INN,) 








and having made considerable additions to: his Stock of Types, &c.; 
| is enabled to execute EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PRINTING, 
| with promptitude and neatness, and at the lowest possible charge 


A continuance of the kind patronage hitherto received, is very 
respecfully and earnestly solicited. 


> J 
Postep. 
POVERTY’S VICTIM. 


Ain—“ Tue Soipiex’s Tear.” 





In pensive silence sat 

A hoary headed sire, 
And his bosom glowed fervently 

With se @xns 

his mind 
d with tears, 

As he thought of what the poor had been 

Since his most early years. 


He saw his fellow man 
O’erwhelin’d with 
Resulting from that 
The deepest poverty. 
And as he view'd the lot 
Of those to him so dear, 
He only griev'd that it was so, 
And shed a silent tear. 
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For all wok eR pyteah oo 
He saw a glorious day— > aakiter 4 
Of full deliv’rance néar— ok 
And, gladden’d with the leasing thought, 
In joy he shed a wart = 
James Mountford. 


Printed for the Executive of The United Branchesof 
Potters,” and Published by W. Evans, Brunéwith Street 
Shelton; Sold also by Brown, Longton; Dent, afd Ya 
Shelton; Manley, Bursiem ; Fox, Tunstall, &e. &c. 
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